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The Aeneid is an historical poem in all sorts of ways. It was written in a period of profound 
historical change, and it describes the beginning of the historical process by which Rome 
came to rule the world. Since the poem describes events of war and diplomacy, Vergil can 
even make it read like a book of history at times. Book 3, telling how Aeneas travels from 
Troy to the Western Mediterranean, has a lot in common with books like Xenophon's 
Anabasis, describing expeditions through strange and menacing environments. The 
beginning of Book 8 tells of war preparations, with resolutions and embassies, including 9 
lines of reported speech which tell us what the embassy to Diomedes was supposed to say. 
That use of reported speech may not look particularly interesting, but epic poets followed 
Homer in giving speeches 'in quotation marks', so to speak, and it was historians who liked 
reported speech (93% of the speeches in Caesar's Commentaries are in reported speech); 
Vergil's narrative at this point feels more like something out of Caesar than like something 
out of Homer. 

The whole way Aeneas behaves when he arrives in Latium would remind Vergil's audience 
of the way historians described Roman commanders in action. He establishes a camp, 
negotiates with the locals, and then sets off to find allies (socii) in the hinterland who can 
provide him with some cavalry, acting for all the world like Caesar in Gaul or Scipio Africanus 
in Numidia. Skilled cavalry forces were a scarce commodity in an age without stirrups (read 
Book 11 and notice how many of the cavalry fall off their horses!), and Roman commanders 
relied heavily on their allies for such specialist troops, especially if, like Aeneas, they were 
arriving at the theatre of operations by sea - Aeneas' envoys to Latinus go on foot (7. 156- 
7), and the best present the king can think to give them is some horses (274). 

Reconstructing the past 

Vergil is always conscious of the distance in time between his own era and that of his 
characters. Especially in Book 8, when he brings his hero to the site of future Rome, he is 
fascinated by the problem of historical reconstruction, of imagining the past when it was the 
present, when the present was the future. He is engaged in the same process of wonder 
which has been memorably expressed by the current Professor of Ancient History at 
Cambridge, Keith Hopkins: 'I wondered, and I still wonder, what it was like to be there.' As 
we follow Aeneas in his tour of Rome, we are continually invited to juxtapose the past and 
the present; Vergil is challenging his audience to imagine what it was like then, and compare 
it to now (it's harder for us, of course, because we have to imagine what it was like then 
imagining what it was like then). 



Aeneas, of course, doesn't know what the readers know about his future (the past for Vergil 
and his audience). That is itself one of the points Vergil is making about the historical 
enterprise: the actors in history, even those most obsessed with their 'place in history', can't 
possibly know what that 'history' will say about them after they have left the scene. People 
like Aeneas, and Augustus, and Margaret Thatcher, are inevitably ignorant of the historical 
meaning and form which will be imposed upon their actions by future generations. History 
works by hindsight. Only when later historians look back at events is any clear pattern made 
in which we can see cause and effect. What those involved at the time see as random 
actions can later be interpreted as having some overall purpose. Nietzsche, the German 
philosopher and classicist, sums up these paradoxes like this: 'Events precede causes'. 
Things happen, and only later, when we fit them into some story, can we talk of 'causes'. 

Interpreting history 

I mentioned just now the key words 'causes' and 'purpose', and these two concepts 
together give us a plot. All good plots, we are told by Aristotle in the Poetics, have a 
beginning, middle, and end (actually, when Aristotle is talking about epic, which is more 
baggy than tragedy, he speaks of beginning, middle hits, and end). The concepts of 
'beginning' and 'end' are vital in historical plots as well as in tragic or epic ones, and 
historians often use the terms 'aetiological' and 'teleological' when they are talking about 
these aspects of history-writing. 'Aetiological' comes from Greek aition ('cause', 'beginning'), 
and 'teleological' comes from Greek telos ('purpose', 'end', 'goal', 'accomplishment'). Now, 
the Aeneid is profoundly aetiological and profoundly teleological. The poem, that is to say, 
explains the present state of things not only by referring it to its origins (everything in the 
world is the way it is because of the 'beginning', the aition, which is narrated in the poem), 
but also by describing the present as the outcome, the fulfilment, the telos, of all previous 
experience. In the historical plot of the Aeneid, then, Aeneas (the aition) and Augustus (the 
telos) are joined together as the cause and the purpose, by a mutually self-reinforcing 
explanatory scheme. 

In the Aeneid this scheme is not quite as tidy as it might have been, because what comes 
between these two extremes is Aristotle's 'middle bits', and Vergil is acutely aware of the 
'middleness' of history's plots. The link between origin and fulfilment is always trying to 
channel the flow of history into a tidy direct route, but the poem is very interested in the 
flux which always makes it hard to impose this fixed pattern. The Aeneid is as much a poem 
of transition as it is of beginnings and endings. As it tells us of the beginning of the historical 
process which will culminate in the definitive fulfilment of the Augustan settlement, it is 
always reminding us that beginnings and endings are not as secure as they might look, since 
they are really moments of transition, passing from one state to another. The very period of 



composition may be represented as an ending of something old (the Republic), as a 
beginning of something new (the Principate), as a transition from one to the other, or even 
as a return to a previous state (the Golden Age) - and Augustus himself never plumped 
exclusively for anyone of these frames of interpretation. 

The beginning of Rome, to take the poem's most obvious example, is also the end of Troy. 
The action of the poem is a transition between these two states, passing physically from one 
state to another, from Troy to Italy, from East to West, as Aeneas stops being a Trojan and 
starts to be a Roman. Even the poem's assimilation of Homer acts out another great 
transition, the transition of Greek culture to Italy: just as the people of ancient Italy became 
the inheritors of Troy, so the contemporaries of Vergil become the inheritors of Greece. The 
topography of Rome in Book 8 embodies these issues of change and continuity in their most 
tangible form. The site, after all, is always the same, it can't be moved: the hills and river are 
still there today. But it was always changing, as Book 8 dramatically reveals, and it still is 
changing. It is the same place, but never stays the same. 

Is Augustus the end of history? 

For all its interest in change and flux, however, the Aeneid still gives us a mightily powerful 
telos, in the settlement, and person, of Augustus. The power of the Aeneid to impose its 
meaning and shape upon history is an image of Augustus' power to impose his meaning and 
shape upon history. When the master-craftsman, the divine image-maker Vulcan, makes his 
shield for Aeneas in Book 8, he works on fluid amorphous stuff (fruit aes riuis, 'the bronze 
flows in streams', 445), and he beats it into meaningful shape. Vergil does the same, making 
a unified, meaningful orbis out of the fluidity of the past, a round shape, the shield, a world, 
the world, the world of Rome and Augustus. With the help of Augustus' ideology of the 
return to the Golden Age, history really will come full circle; history will, as they say at the 
end of 1066 And All That, come to a . 

The most eloquent criticism of this teleological momentum in the poem has come from W. 
H. Auden, in his marvellous poem 'Secondary Epic' (too long, alas, to quote here in full; but 
do read it, it's only 65 lines long). Auden's poem is a protest at this attempt to put a full stop 
to the historical process; he begins with these words: 

'No, Virgil, no: 

Not even the first of the Romans can learn 

His Roman history in the future tense. 

Not even to serve your political turn; 

Hindsight as foresight makes no sense.' 



Auden goes on to ask why Anchises 1 prophecy in the underworld in Book 6, and Vulcan's on 
the shield in Book 8, do not carry on beyond the poet's lifetime: 'Wouldn't Aeneas have 
asked: "What next? /After this triumph, what portends?" 'Auden imagines a continuation to 
the Eighth Book, written by the lackey of 'some blond princeling', showing the sack of Rome 
by the Goths almost 500 years after the publication of the Aeneid, and he cruelly jokes on 
the names of the last emperor, Romulus Augustulus, inheritor of a divisive religious tradition 
whose founder wasn't born till Vergil had been dead for 20 years - 'the Catholic boy/Whom 
Arian Odovacer will depose' (what could the difference between 'Catholic' and 'Arian' mean 
to Vergil when he couldn't even know what 'Christian' meant?). 

Prophecy and the endless fabric 

Auden's criticisms are very powerful, but can a poem so interested in transition and 
redefinition be boxed in this neatly? The poem's subject is, after all, as Jupiter prophesied in 
Book I, 'empire without end' (imperium sine fine, 279). It seems to me that the future is 
there in the Aeneid, a future beyond the Augustan telos, a future inviting supplement, 
inviting us to fill in some kind of continuation. When Vulcan makes the shield, he is 
described as 'not ignorant of the prophets, nor of the age to come' (haud uatum ignarus 
uenturique inscius aeui, 8. 627). That line shows that the poetic craftsman is aware of his 
own ignorance of that future age, after the end. 

The poem's scenes of prophecy, for a start, can reveal an awareness of the unfolding of time 
which is taking place even as the poem is being written, resisting the finishing touch of the 
pattern-maker (the poem occupied Vergil for at least ten years, and wasn't finally finished 
when the poet died). The end of Anchises' prophecy is the lament for Marcellus, who died 
six or seven years after the poet began work; he records, then, the removal of one possible 
future, and necessarily invites Auden's question: 'What next?' Again, on the shield of Aeneas 
in Book 8, Augustus is described as 'Augustus' as he fights the battle of Actium against 
Antony on September 2, 31 B,C. But he didn't get the name of Augustus until three years 
later, on January 16, 27. You can see these 'anachronisms' as an attempt to take Augustus 
out of the flux of time. You can see them, alternatively, as a recognition of how even 
Augustus has to swim in the river of time like anyone else, since time has rolled on from the 
moment of the great deed to the moment of writing which preserves the great deed. The 
poet's language reflects the movement since Actium; by renaming Augustus it marks him 
out as someone who has to be judged in retrospect. By winning the battle of Actium, 
Commander Caesar, son of the divine Julius (Imperator Caesar Diui Filius), as he was then 
called, creates the circumstances for the (as yet unforeseen) future event of his renaming as 
Augustus three years later. Events precede causes. 

And where is Augustus, and his battle? They are in the middle of the shield. The middle is a 
commanding position, one particularly appropriate to a shield. But what else is there around 



him? Remember that Vulcan is described as 'not ignorant of the prophets, nor of the age to 
come'. Immediately before that line the shield is described as non enarrabile textum, 'a 
fabric that it is not possible to narrate out' (8. 625). The verb enarrare means to narrate out 
to the end, completely, fully; but the fabric of the shield, Vergil tells us, cannot be narrated 
out in this way. What else is on the shield? What else is there which the human poet, unlike 
the divine craftsman, cannot know? Is the 'age to come' after Vergil and Augustus there? 
Perhaps Auden's Catholic boy is there after all. Perhaps we are there, still taking pleasure in 
the beautiful image, like Aeneas as he picks up the shield at the end of the book (imagine 
gaudet), still ignorant of its reality (rerum ignarus). 
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